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THE ALDINE. 



MY EARLY BIRD. 

'Tis a maxim of old, that " the early bird thrives; " 

And long years may it be 
Before the decay of all natural lives 

Takes hold upon such as he ! — 
My early bird, who sang me a song. 

Con amore, the other day, 
That seemed to me, as I traced it along. 

Quite out of the usual way. 

The almanac said 'twas the first of March, 

But the weather gave it the lie, 
And a wintry glint shone over the arch 

Of the truly American sky ; 
While under the foot was an inch of snow. 

And the pools were sheeted with ice, 
And little b'-ys said : " Ha ! 'tis spring, we know. 

But still we can skate ! 7- how nice! " 

And there, on a limb, my early bird sat. 

As out and under the trees 
I went, in deshabille, minus a hat. 

And my feet in slippered ease ; 
And I saw him give me a quiet glance 

From the corner of his eye, 
With his visual organs a little askance, 

And his neck a trifle awry. 

I saw, at once, that he knew me well. 

As the wood-dove knows its mate. 
And the- shepherd's dog the sound of the bell 

That keeps him alert and elate : 
And he sung me a song that was half a speech. 

With an undertone of prayer, 
And such sage old lore as a bird could teach. 

Sitting there in the frosty air. 

' I think, old fellow," he twittered and chirped, 

' ' That, since I saw you last, 
Your cheerful face has been quite usurped 

By a sadder and wearier cast ! 
I think you are not so young as you were ; 

I know you are not so blithe ; 
And I see some silver threads in your hair, 

And some marks of the mower's scythe. 

' Once my great-grandfather chirped for you, 

Out of the pepperidge-tree. 
When you were a boy, and life was new. 

And so many bright things to be; 
And he heard you promise, often and oft, 

What a noble life you would lead, 
With the banner ' Excelsior ' borne aloft. 

And true manhood in word and deed. 

' Then my grandfather saw you, years ago, 

In the height of manhood's pride, 
When your pulses were in their fullest flow, 

And the world was open wide ; 
And he caught an impression — so he said — 

That something was going wrong : 
That the weight of sad thoughts was on your head. 

And a bitter tone in yojir song. 

' My father died from a luckless shot. 

With only a year on his bill ; 
So he, of the family, knew you not, 

And his record's unpublished still ; 
But I am a bird not caught with chaff. 

And 1 number a score of years j — 
So many, I've almost learned to laugh, 

Like a man, in the midst of tears ! 

' Say, how is it with you, comrade mine ? 

Are you really stiff in the knees ? 
And have you drunk deep of life's rosy wine. 

And come at last to the lees? 
And do you believe that the average doll 

Is uncommonly full of bran, 
And think that, take the thing all in all. 

There's some trouble in being a man ? 

" Have you lost your money and spoiled your love ? 

Has Fame been a useless chase ? 
Have Chance and Temptation gone hand-and-glove. 

Leaving Virtue never a place ? 
Have you given To-morrow the work to do 

That should have been done To-day ? 
Have you lost the light in the heaven of blue, 

Looking down too much to the clay ? 

" Well, what if you have ! — 'tis a trick of your race I 

Don't fancy that you, alone, 
Have found yourself wrong, in deed and place. 

And had all your prides o'erthrown. 
Without this discipline, what were man ? — 

But a worthless, animate clod, 
Of no use in the finite earthly plan, 

And no service at all to God ! 

" You have your food — so you look, at least, — 

And a roof to cover your head : 
Nay, oftener far you riot and feast, * 

Than make moan for your daily bread. 
You have fires to shield from the winter's cold. 

And shades from the summer heat ; 
And what you are losing in growing old. 

Is repaid by experience sweet. 



' Are we birds more favored than you ? — among 

The weakest of all God s things ? 
In the air on trembling balance hung, 

With our feeble and fragile wings ? — 
With enemies haunting us, day and night ; 

With nothing, not man-withheld ; 
With sickness, and pain, and sorrow, and fright, 

And a death by cruelty knelled ? 

' Yet He careth for us; and never, be sure, 

Since creation's earliest day, 
Has the tiniest sparrow, uncounted and poor, 

From His fatherhood dropped away. 
Then how much more ye — ye of little faith. 

Who with gratitude's fires should burn, 
Because, unlike us, ye are promised, in death. 

Not an end, but a glad return ! < 

' And yet every morning we cheerfully pipe 

Our thanks to the Giver of All, — 
Whether fields are bare, or harvests ripe, — 

Whether green leaves flourish or fail ; 
And I ask, old fellow — how is it with you. 

In the habit of trouble or trust, 
That keeps the brave heart ever stanch and true, 

Or bows the weak to the dust ? " 

He paused, but not for an answer — no ! 

No answer could lips of mine 
Have framed, to the wise and warning flow 

Of the bird-song thus benign ; 
And on my face, with its lines of care. 

The keen eyes may have read 
Full enough to justify, then and there, 

Every word the singer had said. 

• To breakfast, and then to work ! " he chirped ; 

" And mind that you do it well ! — » 
For the careless brain was what Satan usurped, 

The first thing after he fell. 
Work on ! — work ever ! — work on for an end ! — 

No matter for task or term ! — 
And the Master-Worker will guard and befriend, 

— For me, I must go for my worm.'.' 

I heard his song, yet a moment more — 

His song, as he flitted away ; 
And then it died out, like the ripple on shore, 

Or murmurs at close of day. 
But the God of the sparrow protect my bird ! — 

My early bird, sage and true, 
Who taught the best lesson e'er mortal heard, 

To one needing it more than he knew ! 

— Henry Morford. 



SECRET FACTS IN HISTORY. 

A SERIES OF PAPERS DEALING WITH THE ODD, THE UNSUS- 
PECTED, AND THE MISUNDERSTOOD. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Of all structures existing upon earth, history, 
while apparently formed of the most fragile mate- 
rials, is the most enduring and indestructible. The 
castles raised by men's hands, to defy alike the as- 
saults of arms and the depredations of time, crumble 
and fall away ; while the mere words describing them, 
apparently light as air, recorded only on the flimsiest 
of materials or merely held in the impalpable human 
thought, live beyond them, and become eventually 
the sole means of guiding the foot of the curious to 
the spots where they have flourished and decayed. 
Perhaps it may be said that the record of human life 
and progress is naturally thus indestructible, from 
the very fact that it has a divine as well as a human 
componency, the Almighty Hand guiding the acts 
which form the basis of that record, while the hand 
of man supplies the mechanical working force of the 
collation. 

Viewing history, then, as thus imperishable, how 
important is it that it should be correctly rendered, — 
that the compass, so to speak, which it supplies 
to the future in the experience of the past, should 
not be led into variance by the unskillfulness or dis- 
honesty of the hand arranging it, thus becoming an 
element of danger instead of safety ! And yet, how 
almost impossible that the whole truth of any event 
should be told, except slowly and painfully — the 
passions and the weaknesses of men combining to 
make them unreliable relators of the things coming 
within their knowledge, and equally unreliable hear- 
ers of the circumstances related by others ! How 
much of what was believed to be the truth of history 
half a century or a century ago, has been materially 
disproved 'toy the researches of the last busy and in- 
quisitive age : Richard of Gloster no longer remain- 
ing the crook-back tyrant delineated in the quasi- 
history of Shakspeare and the avowed history of 
those who wrote under the shadow of the Tudors ; 
Washington ceasing to be the bloodless embodiment 
of cool perfection which he was once held by many 
of those immediately following him, and becoming, 



instead, the noblest of men, but a man of passions 
and grand imperfections ; and innumerable other in- 
stances offering, easily recalled to the mind, of well- 
worn robes torn away and new ones supplied, in all 
directions of research. There are those who believe 
that as we recede further from the point of action of 
any given event, the possibilities of accurate meas- 
urement of that event will decrease ; and this would 
undoubtedly be the case, but for the two opposing 
facts that little by little the heats and selfish consid- 
erations surrounding the first relations die away, the 
atmosphere becoming cleared as well as cooled in 
the change, — and that since the day ended in which 
books could only be multiplied by the laborious art 
of the transcriber, or the slow processes following 
Faust and Guttenberg, the multiplication of printed 
statements has become such as to render almost 
impossible the total destruction of any one, by the 
care of friends, the malice of enemies, or the rage of 
despotic power. The Alexandrian Library might be 
destroyed, to-day, without entailing serious damage 
to the world ; few of the books or manuscripts it 
contained but would have been duplicated within 
the past quarter century of boundless reproduction, 
or that would not have been at least so carefully 
scanned, and the more important points so set down 
and carried away, as to make any single destruction 
unavailable for suppression. Let the effort be made 
— as it is sometimes made, in a peculiar interest — to 
gather up and destroy every copy of a special work, 
rendered undesirable by a revelation, an error, or 
other accidental feature — : and how surely will it be 
discovered, after a time, that in some unexplainable 
manner, a single copy escaped the care of the censor, 
and that thus, from the most fertile of all seeds, a 
whole crop may at any time be sown and gathered ! 
Naturally and consequently, day by day adds not 
only to the extent but to the completeness of that 
structure already personified as history, the material 
for research becomes more abundant, and the chance 
of any actor or any series of events remaining under 
a false glamour of credit or calumny, grows day by 
day more remote and verging toward the impossible. 
It may be a grave question whether many higher 
duties rest upon the world of readers, who are also 
thinkers, than to add to the more precise opportuni- 
ties for knowledge of the world, by contributing to 
the general fund of information on important histor- 
ical subjects, whatever each may have personally 
obtained and thoroughly digested, foreign to the 
received statements on such subjects. True, in the 
pursuance of such a duty, some crudities, some in- 
accuracies, and no small amount of speculations may 
find their way to the world of reading and conver- 
sation ; but much more certain is it, that important 
truths will thus be evolved and circulated, and that 
very often (to return to a former figure), something 
may be done, in an instance of personal contribution, 
toward correcting that compass of past experience 
by which so many of the voyages of the future must 
be partially shaped, if not entirely conducted. For 
one of the characteristics of historical knowledge is, 
that as it deals with a human nature never materially 
changing, and with a series of providential develop- 
ments materially alike in all ages of the world — so 
it never grows old, or ceases to have its bearing on 
the correspondent circumstance of to-day or to- 
morrow. It would be as well for humanity, to-day, 
to know more of the minor realities connected with 
the alleged cruelties of Nero or Caligula, the heroism 
of Curtius or Horatius, or the stoic firmness of the 
elder Brutus, as it could be to attain the same addi- 
tional information with reference to any man of note 
who lives among us, or who " died o' Friday." Nero 
is alleged to have " fiddled when Rome was burning," 
and the charge adds vastly to the received iniquity 
of his character: what if some long-lost and just- 
recovered authority should demonstrate that the fire 
which half-destroyed Rome was accidental, and that 
the emperor, calm amid danger, may merely have 
played the instrument for a few moments to keep 
up the spirits of some of the despairing, just as Bruce 
stopped to repair his broken stirrup, in the midst of 
his flight from the pursuing soldiers of Edward, in 
order to show that he was not in bodily alarm, and 
thus rekindle expiring hope and courage in the 
breasts of his soldiers ? Would not the world be at 
least a trifle wiser for the knowledge, and one of 
the blackest blots be wiped away from the scutcheon 
of our common humanity ? yfinA what if young Cur- 
tius, typing all heroism (to the-^ordinary apprecia- 
tion) as he leaped into the gulf of the Forum, may 
really have done so as the most convenient mode of 
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committing a suicide rendered necessary by beggared 
hopes and ruined fortunes, up to that time carefully 
hidden from the eyes of his compatriots ? Humanity 
might not, in the latter case, be ennobled by the 
additional knowledge ; but it would at least be 
brought to a nearer understanding, and heroism 
to a more attainable level. And, not to multiply 
supposable instances, how much richer would not 
the world be, for every glance behind the curtain of 
general knowledge of the lives, habits and person- 
alities of hundreds of those who have filled the 
mouths and the thoughts of men — history thus 
being in a thousand instances supplemented and 
aided, with few and rare occasions of unsettling a 
faith or thickening a mystery ? 

It is believed that no other introduction than the 
foregoing desultory thoughts will be found necessary, 
to the first and following numbers of some of those 
" Secret Facts in History " thus referred to — the 
materials for which have been exhumed with no 
small amount of labor, or washed and heaved into 
such prominence as to permit discovery, by the 
storms and convulsions of centuries. It only re- 
mains to add, in recollection of an age of literary 
experiments and attempts upon credulity — that all 
the statements hereinafter to be made are bona fide 
as to the beliefs and intentions of the writer, and that 
no romance or mystification is or will be connected 
with the series, to whatever length it may attain. 

I. — WHO WAS THE REM- LADY MACBETH? 
Little is known of the real personalities of the 
characters moving through Shakspeare's most pow- 
erful tragedy " Macbeth," by the average of readers 
and spectators of the play — except so much as is 
conveyed by the play itself, or the notes appended 
to it by one or another of the dramatist's many com- 
mentators. And it may be said that the tragedy does 
not hold place in the public mind, as a historical one. 
in the same sense as " Henry IV.," or " King John," 
— but rather takes rank with the mythical "Ham- 
let," and yet more mythical " Othello," of neither of 
which can the leading persons intended to be rep- 
resented, be discovered with any certainty, while 
their locations are doubtful or general. It is the fact, 
meanwhile, known to a certain proportion of the 
reading world, but unknown to others, that " Mac- 
beth " is so truly historical as to deserve rank in that 
regard with the other plays of that class, while it 
holds place infinitely in advance of them in intensity 
of interest and wealth of imagination. A certain 
proportion of the traveled world are also aware that 
the location of the old Castle of Inverness, and some 
of the ruins of that very antique stronghold in which 
the scene of Duncan's murder is laid, are still to be 
seen at a short distance from the town of the same 
name, on the wooded highland shore of the Ness ; 
and even more are aware, from travel books and 
personal observations, that a portrait of Macbeth, 
as King of Scotland, is among the number filling the 
long line of the great chamber in Holyrood House 
at Edinburgh, made doubly famous by Scott as the 
scene of the Hunters' Balls of Charles Edward Stuart 
during his brief occupancy of that palace in 1745. 
Even a certain portion, though fewer, have made 
themselves acquainted with the fact, that portraits 
of Duncan, and of Malcolm Ceanmore (or Canmore), 
son of Fleance and consequently grandson of Banquo, 
are to be found in the same connection, with the face 
of Duncan looking far more dangerous and violent 
even than that of Macbeth, suggesting that his mur- 
der in sleep may have been a very wise precaution, 
as such a man would have been found difficult to 
deal with in his waking hours. There is, of course, 
a certain amount of discredit thrown upon the au- 
thenticity of all these portraits, which have the fault 
of running back too far, and with too little interrup- 
tion, to command confidence ; but one may certainly 
be taken as well as another, and they have the merit 
of at least supplying some notion of what the actors 
in those tragic scenes were believed to have been, by 
persons of their own race long preceding our time, 
and in possession of rude pictures and legends to 
guide them in their representations. 

The supposed era of " Macbeth " is within the 
eleventh century, when the darkness enveloping all 
the history of Europe had begun to give way before 
the light, however flickering and doubtful, poured 
in by chivalry and its marvelous later development, 
the Crusades. At about the time of the tragic oc- 
currences involved, 1045 to 1055, Harold, the last of 
the Saxon kings of England, was enjoying that brief 
time of repose before his great and crowning mis- 



fortune ; and William, Duke of Normandy, was train- 5 *: 
ing himself, through many toils and privations, for 
the great work which he was so soon to undertake 
and accomplish, in the conquest of England by the 
Norman arms. At a period so comparatively late, 
there could not have been any dearth of absolute 
records of all the affairs involved, touching, as they 
did, the welfare of the whole Scottish monarchy, 
consolidated into one, and made a strength in the 
succeeding history of the world, by Kenneth II., 
some two hundred years before. Where, then, are 
those records? and why can not they be authorita- 
tively referred to, as can those of England or France 
at a corresponding period ? The answer is to be 
found in the melancholy quarrel between Bruce and 
Balliol, the intervention of Edward I. of England, and 
the burning by that monarch of most of the records 
of the kingdom, which he believed that he had re- 
duced to be thenceforth a province of his own. For- 
tunately foreign writers, the French especially, had 
dealt with those important events occurring on 
Scottish soil which chanced to bear some relation 
to their own countries ; and the lips of tradition 
(nowhere else so fluent as of old in Scotland), could 
not be made entirely silent as to that past which 
Edward desired to bury. From these sources were 
gathered, eventually, the materials for such a history 
of earlier Scottish times, as at least embodied their 
more important events ; and among those events 
was the story ot Duncan and Macbeth, one of the 
most important features of which was ignored by the 
dramatist, has been generally passed over by his- 
torians, and only comes to light and observation 
through late study and collation of the early chron- 
icles. 

The received foundation of the tragedy of " Mac- 
beth " (accrediting the supernatural parts entirely to 
the genius of Shakspeare), is believed to be from 
Hollinshed, following Hector Boethius ; and the story, 
as given by those chroniclers, is briefly (and unsatis- 
factorily) as follows : Crynin (otherwise Crinan, from 
which latter name the appellation of an old Scottish 
town and modern canal). Lord of the Isles, and father 
of Duncan, married the eldest daughter of Malcolm 
the Second, King of Scotland. Sinel, Thane of 
Glamis and father of Macbeth, married the second 
daughter of the same king, giving to that family a 
claim to the throne approaching that of Crynin. On 
the death of Malcolm without male issue, Duncan 
ascended the throne, marrying the sister of Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland. Macbeth was one of his 
principal warriors — indeed his leading commander, 
—crushed for him the rebellion of Macdonwald (pro- 
genitor of the Macdonalds, afterward successfully 
and continuously Lords of the Isles), and defeated 
Sueno, King of Norway, in a bloody battle in Fife. 
Within a few months following, Macbeth, raised to 
ambition by his successes in arms and his rival claim 
to the crown, killed Duncan in Inverness Castle, 
usurped the throne, and was later slain by Macduff, 
Thane of Fife, the succession eventually passing to 
the descendant of Banquo (who is not mentioned by 
the chronicle as murdered by Macbeth), Malcolm, 
son of Fleance. 

Such is the received story; upon which Shakspeare 
founded unquestionably the greatest of his tragedies, 
commencing the action immediately after the defeat 
of Sueno by Macbeth, and blending, for some of his 
purposes, that essay in arms and the subjugation of 
the earlier rebel Macdonwald. Throughout the trag- 
edy the moving spirit, however, is Lady Macbeth, 
whose cruel ambition, goading on her husband to 
crimes half-hallowed by her evident tender love for 
and pride in him, supplies one of the strangest and 
most absorbing studies in all literature — infinitely 
more fascinating, however horrible, than the char- 
acter of the ambitious but hesitating thane. With- 
out Lady Macbeth, the great tragedy would be robbed 
of more than half its vitality ; and such a Lady Mac- 
beth, otherwise circumstanced than she is, and lack- 
ing the single redeeming trait of a love which sought 
honors for her husband more than for herself, would 
be simply horrible and repulsive. And yet this Lady 
Macbeth is entirely a thing of Shakspeare's own creation 
— is not only not named in the chronicle, but could not 
have been in that or in tradition, from the fact that she 
never existed! 

Had Macbeth, then, no wife? Up to a certain 
time, and that time involving much of the tragedy, 
he had none. At a period following the death of 
Duncan, he indeed became possessed of one, so bur- 
dened with crime as few women have come to the arms 
of the most guilty husband. For (the allusions of 



John de Fordun, of the fourteenth century, have now 
been fully explained by the discovery of the account 
of Lampert of Aries, of the twelfth) the woman who 
assisted, in whatever degree, at the murder of Dun- 
can in his own (not Macbeth's) castle of Inverness, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, was the 
wife of Duncan and consequently the Queen of Scot- 
land, who thereafter married the partner of her 
crime, of whom she may or may not have been the 
temptress, — shared with him in his brief career of 
royalty (the space disputed), and died very nearly at 
the same time when the sword of Macduff (who did 
not lose wife and children at Macbeth's hands) put an 
end to the usurpation. Unfortunately for the possi- 
bilities of exactitude, neither De Fordun, in his am- 
biguous allusions, Lampert, in his clear and succinct 
statements, nor the records bearing on the same 
subject, still existing and so easily read by the light 
of the others, in the council chamber at Edinburgh 
— unfortunately none of these give any clew to the 
family of the murderous and twice-wedded queen ; 
but, following the laws of probability, and taking 
into consideration the fact that in none of those 
records is any allusion made to a marriage of Dun- 
can other than his first already named, with the sister 
of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, the conclusion 
becomes an irresistible one that she was not Scottish 
by blood, but belonged to that family of known vio- 
lence in temper as well as undaunted bravery and 
power in arms, having their origin and abode south 
of the Tweed, and their blood still traceable in some 
of the most distinguished families of the British 
peerage. 

Instantly the question occurs : Why did Shakspeare, 
who undoubtedly knew this important fact, ignore it 
in the tragedy, when he might have even intensified 
the character of the murderess by showing her in 
that additional character of the murderous wife ? To 
this the answer is obvious, and the study involved' 
one of the most interesting in all literature. " Mac- 
beth " was one of his latest works, as one of his most 
powerful. Years before he had written and given to 
the world " Hamlet," in which (then evidently with 
no thought of the after-use of his materials) he had . 
used the character of the murderous queen so forci- 
bly and so clearly as to debar his doing so again in 
any similar connection. Well was it for his great 
fame, perhaps, and for the interests of dramatic lit- 
erature, that this bar existed; for he was under no 
obligation to the world to write veritable history in 
the drama (indeed he had been too wise to make the 
experiment, in dealing with the English Richards 
and Henrys, a Tudor on -the throne) ; and there is 
no doubt whatever that in the imaginary wife whom 
he was thus literally driven to create, from his pre- 
vious abduction. and transference of the original, he 
gave to mankind a character as much more generally 
commending itself to both reader and spectator than 
the real woman could have been in any of her possi- 
bilities, as Lady Macbeth. transcends in force and in- 
terest the comparatively shadowy drawing from the 
original, Queen Gertrude of Denmark. Possessed, 
in his own creation of her, of a creature " of imagina- 
tion all compact," in a different sense from his own 
use of that phrase, the great dramatist was able to 
blend the woman of bloody and boundless ambition 
and cruelty with the madly and even tenderly loving 
wife — the temptress with power to touch the heart 
as well as spur the passions, — as he could not possi- 
bly have done with the wife of the man foredoomed 
to murder, with no bond existing between the two 
great plotting criminals, except the single one of 
guilt, and ambition out of the question for the 
woman who had no crown to win and could secure 
no gain except a change of royal partners. In this 
view, a knowledge of the identity of the person who 
became the ever-living Lady Macbeth becomes of 
the highest importance in understanding the master- 
tragedy, as well as once more measuring the creative 
genius of the master-dramatist. 

— Walter Pleydell Earle. 

London, January, 1874. 



A Marvelous Transformation. — The most ridic- 
ulously shabby spot in London, for some years past, 
has been Leicester Square, the leaden royal statue in 
the centre dismembered, the rails broken, and the 
plot a depository for tin pots and other debris. To- 
day if is one of the prettiest things in the metropolis, 
with the bright turf, graveled walks, and a handsome 
statue of Shakspeare (appropriate for the name of 
the place) filling the centre of the little square and 
giving grace to the whole. 



